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KANT'S DEDUCTION OF THE CATEGOEIES, WITH 
SPECIAL EELATION TO THE VIEWS OF DE. 
STIELING. 

BY EDWARD CAIED. 

In a recent number of this Journal, the Editor has expressed a 
desire that I should give a fuller statement of my view of the points 
at issue between Dr. Stirling and myself, in relation to Kant's Deduc- 
tion of the Categories, and especially of the Category of Causality. 
I had not intended to say anything further on the matter at present, 
but perhaps I may best avoid further controversj r , and do my part to 
place the question clearly before the readers of The Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, if I accept the Editor's suggestion, and 
present at the same time with Dr. Stirling, a more elaborate explana- 
tion of. my views. And this I do the more willingly, because my 
preA'ious short statement was written in some haste, before I had been 
able to read Dr. Stirling's article in the Princeton Review, and was 
therefore confined entirely to the defence of my own position. 

What is the great problem of the Critique of Pure Reason ? It is, 
in Kant's language, to determine how experience is possible. This 
suggests another question ; what does Kant mean by experience ? He 
means by experience, simply our ordinary consciousness of the world 
of objects in which we live, and of ourselves as objects. Experience 
is either outward or inward; i.e., it is either a knowledge of objects 
in space, and of their relations to each other as causes and effects, 
or as reciprocally acting upon eacli other, with all the successive 
changes of state through which they pass by reason of such influ- 
ences ; or it is a knowledge of our inner life, as a succession of feelings 
or "ideas," which are all states of the one permanent self. The 
problem of transcendentalism is to account for this experience, to 
determine what are the elements which are combined in it, or the 
factors which are necessary to constitute it. 

What led Kant to ask this question? Obviously it was the failure 
of that ordinary realistic solution of the difficulty which had been 
given by Locke, and gradually cleared of its ambiguities by Berkeley 
and Hume. For the origin of knowledge, Locke thought it sufficient 
"to send men to their senses," i.e., he regarded it as an adequate 
explanation of knowledge ^to say that objects become known to us 
through the feelings which they awake in our minds. This answer 
however, immediately brought Locke into a difficult}' which he never 
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directly faced, though he was partly conscious of it. If objects are 
presented to us purely in sensations, how can we know them as 
objects? Feelings are "perishing existences," never two moments 
the same ; how then can they give us-the consciousness of a world of 
permanent objects definitely related to each other in space and time ? 
By what possible alchemy is the mere series of fleeting states trans- 
formed into an ordered world, such as we have before us in experi- 
ence? Locke's solution of the difficult}' lay partly in emptying 
experience of some of its contents, so as to make it correspond more 
closely to that which can be supposed to be given in sense ; but 
mainly, in attributing to sense an apprehension of objects, which are 
not feelings, but felt things. In this way, for instance, he transforms 
the mere sensation of touch into the apprehension of a solid object, 
and therefore feels himself justified in saying that the primary 
qualities of objects are felt as they are, and are as they are felt. In 
the philosophies of Berkeley and Hume, the various disguises by 
which this paralogism of Locke was hidden, were successively stripped 
off ; until finally, Hume set before himself and his readers the prob- 
lem of accounting for all our real or apparent knowledge by simple 
impressions. Whatever we know must be traced back to the simple 
feelings of the sensitive subject ; whatever cannot be so traced, must 
be regarded as illusory, though even of such illusion, of course, some 
account must be given. But Hume, though he sets out with the 
declaration that for every idea an impression must be produced, soon 
falls back into the old method of Locke, the method of attributing 
to feeling an apprehension of relations and objects which are not 
feelings. And it is indeed only in so far as he attributes to feeling 
more than properly belongs to it, that he is able to make a show of 
reducing everj'thing to feeling. Thus it is only as he finds given in 
feeling the ideas of quality and quantity, as well as of time and space, 
that he can pretend to explain away the ideas of causation and 
identity. It is no doubt true that Hume claimed the Sceptic's 
privilege of believing like ordinary men, while philosophically lie 
undermined the basis of their beliefs, and that, as Dr. Stirling points 
out, he did not hesitate to speak of Causality as the strongest basis 
of reasoning, at the same time that he "could find no origin for it, 
but the customary experience of constant conjunction." 1 But that 
does not make it less necessary to distinguish between those relations 
which Hume finds in, or pretends to derive from, the impressions, 
and those which he tries to explain away. For it is just because he 
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finds so much in sensation that is not contained in it, that he is able 
to make a show of explaining experience on the sensationalist 
hypothesis. Hume "finds no origin for causality but the customary 
experience of constant conjunction;" but where does he get this 
experience? The experience of constant conjunction is not merely 
a series of associated feelings ; it is the experience of definitely 
determined objects or events, standing in a certain definite relation 
to each other in time ; and until that has been evolved from a mere 
series of feelings, it is useless to talk of explaining away causality 
by means of it. Nay, it may be shown that such experience as Hume 
describes already involves the idea of causality itself, for it involves 
the idea of objects, which are recognized as identical upon their 
recurrence ; and Hume himself acknowledges that such a judgment 
of identity implies causality. 1 

Now the way in which the problem of knowledge presents itself to 
Kant, is determined by his perception of this failure of sensationalism 
to account for it. Out of mere feelings we cannot construct the 
known world, for mere feelings can never give us either necessity or 
universality, and therefore can never give us the knowledge of any 
object, i.e., of anything that is other than a mere passing state of 
the subject. Nay, mere feelings cannot enable us even to know the 
passing state of the subject as such ; for ere it can be so known, it 
must be fixed as a definite state of the permanent subject, in relation 
to his other states. What then, Kant asks, is necessary, besides sen- 
sations, in order to constitute an experience such as ours? And in 
the Critique he seeks to show that there are three things necessary : 
first the pure sense-forms of Time and Space ; secondly the pure con- 
ceptions of the understanding ; and thirdly, the unity of the conscious 
subject. In short it is his contention, that what we call experience 
cannot be explained, unless we suppose that the mere isolated sensa- 
tions are combined by the conscious subject under its categories, 
subject to the conditions of Time and Space. Without the union of 
all these elements, we could know nothing, either external or internal, 
we could not be conscious of any object or any world of objects with- 
out us, and we could not know ourselves as identical beings, through 
the succession of our feelings or " ideas " within. Or, as he puts it 
himself, in a letter to Dr. Marcus Herz : "My knowledge of the things 
of experience, is possible only under these conditions, and apart from 
them, all the data of sense would give me no idea of objects ; nay, 
would not even enable me to attain to that unity of consciousness 
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which is necessary for the knowledge of myself as an object of inner 
sense. I should not be capable even of knowing that I have these 
sensations, and consequently for me as an intelligent being, they would 
be absolutely nothing at all. It is .true that, if I make myself in 
thought into a mere animal, I can conceive the ideas of sense as 
carrying on their regular play in my soul, seeing that they might still 
be bound together by an empirical law of association, and so have 
influence upon feeling and desire. This I can conceive, if I suppose 
myself to be conscious of every single idea of sense, but not con- 
scious, by means of the synthetic unity of apperception, of the rela- 
tion of these ideas to the unity of the conception of their objects ; 
but then I should not, through such ideas, have knowledge of anything, 
even of my own state." 1 

Kant then, seeks to prove that experience is a system of elements, 
which reciprocally imply each other, in the sense that if any one of 
them were taken away, experience would become impossible. In pur- 
suance of this demonstration — which he calls "transcendental de- 
duction" — he shows, first, that Time and Space are not accounted 
for by sensations, but must be regarded as forms of perception, i.e., 
forms under which sensations must have been brought, ere they could 
become perceptions of objects within and without us. Next he shows 
that the mere combinations of the blank forms of Space and Time 
with sensations, would not give us what we have in experience, with- 
out synthesis, which again implies (1) the unity of the self, in 
reference to which alone the manifold data of sense can be deter- 
mined as objects, and as a world of objects; and (2) the Cate- 
gories as general forms of synthesis or relation in which this unity 
expresses itself. The Categories again form a system of relations, 
all whose parts are interdependent, and, in application to the forms 
and matter of sense, they give us our idea of Nature, i.e., of the 
world of inner and outer experience. And every object, known as 
such, must be known as having a definite place in this closed system. 
In other words, it is only as determined by the idea of this system, 
that any mere feeling can become an object of knowledge, or, what is 
the same thing, can be a means of our knowing any object as such. 
Kant takes up each of these elements in succession and endeavors to 
prove that it is necessary, if out of the other elements experience is 
to be produced. Or, in other words, experience is for him a whole 
or system, which he analytically breaks up into its elements in order 
that he may reconstitute it again out of those elements. 



1 Kant's Works. Ed. liosenkranz, XI, p. 56. 
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Now, what is the relation which Kant attempts to establish between 
the different elements which he thus puts together? Is it one of mere 
logical subsumption? That is, does Kant suppose that we have first 
the matter of sense given independently, and that we then bring that 
matter under the forms of perception, and both again under the 
Categories? If this were the relation in question, Kant's argument 
would be liable to the obvious objection that it makes a transcendental 
deduction impossible, by making it superfluous. For that which is 
thus logically subsumed under a conception, must necessarily contain 
already in it all that is contained in the conception under which it is 
subsumed. And in that case, the conception would not need to be 
brought from without to determine that which is subsumed under it, 
but might quite as well be got by analysis of that which is thus 
subsumed. 

But this is what Dr. Stirling, as I understand him, finds in Kant. 
Thus, speaking of the conception of Causality, he describes Kant's 
procedure as follows: "The function of judgment which constitutes 
its intellectual multiple is that known as antecedent and consequent : its 
pure sense-multiple is to be a certain multiple of time : and its special 
sense-multiple any conjunction of two matters of fact such that, if 
the one comes, the other always follows. In its action on any such 
conjunction, the function of judgment (of antecedent and con- 
sequent) becomes the category of cause and effect ; and it is only 
when this category has realized or asserted itself that the respective 
sensuous conjunctions are struck from subjectivity into objectivity, 
from contingency into necessity. The matter is stijl as it was, sen- 
suous and a posteriori; but the form, the consequence, the vis nexus, 
has now an a priori or intellectual validity." 1 The doctrine so 
explained, Dr. Stirling criticises as follows. " It is here, now, that I 
place my objections to this Kantian theory. I assert, first, that any 
time-multiple correspondent to the multiple of judgment, is not to 
be found. I assert, second, that even on Kant's own terras that 
multiple already must possess necessity. Lastly, I assert, in the third 
place, that the second objection is virtually valid for all the categories 
of Kant ; that Time and Space are not spectra within, but independent 
objects without; and that, in general, the cumbrous machinery of 
Kant is uncalled for, inapplicable, and a failure." 2 

The first point Dr. Stirling proves thus. " It is utterly impossible 
to see that any quale of sensation in time, conceived absolutely a 
priori, would ever yield the multiple of one thing out of, or because 
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of, another. Any such assumption for any such assumed quale is 
quite inapplicable: the quale may vary as a quale, the sensation 
as a sensation ; but the relation would remain one of degree only : it 
would never present the form of causality. But if it be so situated 
with the quale, it is not different with time itself, whether empty or 
filled. Time, in either case — time empty, time filled — exhibits 
succession only, and succession is not mutation proper ; it is but an 
after one another of different individuals, no one of which is through 
the other." 1 On the second point he says: "The .special multiples 
that present themselves as examples of causality, already possess 
necessity, and must possess necessity, or else it would be absolutely 
impossible to subsume them under the law of causality ; which sub- 
sumption, and only for necessity, is the peculiar prescript of Kant. 
The succession of special sense that is named a b, if it is to be cau- 
sal, and no mere formal succession (and that suggests at shortest the 
nerve of the previous argument against the possibility of the schema 
of causality being found in a priori time) — this succession a b, in 
such circumstances, is already necessary ; / cannot invert it, or take 
it in any other order." 2 

A little further on Dr. Stirling remarks that "one cannot help 
wondering, at the same time, how Kant, who notoriously regarded 
understanding as alone the Topos of rules, should have admitted the 
bare possibility of a rule in sensation, which was to him only a feeling 
set up, he knew not how or whence. * * * The schema already 
is causality and all that we know of causality. A cause is but a reale 
given, on which its effect follows. Of course Kant would repeat here, 
That, in the first instance, is only subjectively so ; but we have 
already debated the point. And there is no conclusion so far but 
that Kant, leaving the causal necessity of the sensuous facts unex- 
plained, has not met Hume's challenge by producing the original — the 
impression for the idea." 3 

On the third point, Dr. Stirling then points out that what he has 
said of causality, is true of all the other categories: "After all, it 
is special sense that signifies, summons, dictates when each category 
shall act. That is, of such action special sense alone is warrant and 
guarantee. May not, then, the very objective necessity, as alone 
invoked and guaranteed by the subjective necessity, and consequently 
sharing only a subjective authority, be itself called subjective? Is 
it not evident, indeed, that even if the objective necessity could 
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realize itself, un preceded by a subjective necessity, it would, as 
unguaranteed, be really subjective, and of no account? On every 
supposition possible to Kant — without guarantee, or with only a sub- 
jective guarantee — is his objective necessity not equally unsatis- 
factory? " l 

Now I do not hesitate to say that this account of Kant's work, 
simply deprives it of that which constitutes its distinctive value and 
importance. The interpretation which Dr. Stirling gives is not a new 
one ; I have repeated^', in my book, culled attention to it, as one that 
is suggested by the letter of many particular passages in the Critique, 
but which is wholly untrue to its spirit, i.e., to its meaning when 
interpreted as a whole (e.g., Phil, of Kant, pp. 415, seq., and chap. 
IX., pp. 370, seq.). Kant's analytic method indeed leads him in 
the first instance, to isolate sense, understanding, and imagination, or 
their respective contributions to experience, from each other. And 
as, in such severance, each part is necessarily treated for the moment 
as a whole in itself, Kant is almost obliged to speak of the different 
factors of experience, as if they, were, in their isolation, what they 
are only as factors in the whole. Further, it is also to be admitted, 
that in treating of the relation of these different factors, Kant con- 
stantly starts from the somewhat misleading analogy of logical 
subsumption. But he as constantly corrects the inadequacy of this 
view, by pointing out that the part cannot be known as what he had 
previously represented it to be, except in and through the whole. 
The conception of subsumption thus forms only the first rough 
picture by which Kant prepares his own mind and the mind of his 
reader, for the apprehension of that relation of interdependence which 
it is his object to exhibit. And if, in some cases, he is not able 
entirely to get beyond this first picture, or, if it comes back to 
embarrass his movements after he has got beyond it, this is a logical 
weakness, for which we can easily find excuse in the difficulties of 
one who was the first explorer of a new intellectual world, the first 
to employ a new method of philosophy, and who therefore could not 
be always successful in freeing his mind from the traditional concep- 
tion of things. But that Kant had a new transcendental method, 
other than the method of ordinary logic, is what no one can deny, 
without making a great part of the Critique of Pure Reason meaning- 
less. 

What perhaps most obscures the argument of the Critique, is the 
fact that Kant does not always stick to his problem. His problem 
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was, as he tells us, transcendental, and not psychological. "The 
reader should never forget," he says, on one occasion, "that we are 
not here speaking of the way in which experience arises in the 
individual, but of that which is involved in experience." 1 But Kant 
often seems to forget this himself, to discuss the process of knowl- 
edge as a series of partial processes, each of which is done before the 
other begins, and so to confuse the metaphysical question, what 
knowledge is, with the psychological question, how a merely sensitive 
consciousness, passes into the consciousness of a thinking being. 
Now, the attempt thus to lay out the factors of experience, in an 
order of time, easily leads to a denial, or at least, to an apparent 
denial of their interdependence. If we do not observe this confusion 
and guard against it, and if we hold Kant strictly to the "before " 
and "after" of which he sometimes speaks, we may easily prove 
that Kant saw very little deeper into the organization of knowledge 
than Reid, who also, in his way, analyzes the mind into a number of 
independent faculties, which may work at different times, and whose 
products have no necessary relation to each other. 

But to adopt such a view of the Critique as Dr. Stirling has adopted, 
is to set Hamlet on the stage, with the part of Hamlet omitted. It 
is, as I have already said, to render meaningless the method of trans- 
cendental Deduction, and to rob Kant of his distinctive merit as the 
philosopher who first clearly conceived knowledge as a system, the 
parts of which reciprocally imply each other. And it is to make him 
escape from Hume's logic, by an apparent sophism. For, as Dr. 
Stirling tells us, on this view Kant's problem would be to produce the 
impression corresponding to the different categories ; and as this is 
impossible, or possible only by assuming that the impression already 
contains what the category brings to it, we could come to no other 
conclusion, "but that Kant, leaving the necessity of the sensuous 
facts unexplained, has not met Hume's challenge by producing the 
original, — the impression for the idea." 2 To give such an interpre- 
tation, is to turn Kant's weakness against his strength, instead of 
turning his strength against his weakness. It is to make his occa- 
sional inconsistencies the means of obscuring the principle of his 
whole work. No interpretation of the Critique can be successful, 
which does not take as its motto the words of the preface, "Pure 
Reason is so perfect a unity, that if the principle of it were insuffi- 
cient to solve one of all the questions which are set before it by its 
own nature, we might then safely reject that principle forever, since 
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it must be equally inadequate to enable us to reach a certain result 
in the case of any other of these problems." To show what the 
systematic unity of intelligence is, and to show that experience is 
only possible through it, is the one chief end and purpose of Kant ; 
and we have the highest right to treat everything in the Critique which 
is inconsistent with this leading idea, as an involuntary error, or defect 
of logic. When, therefore, Kant tells us that the particular elements 
of sense must be subsumed under the systematic conception of 
nature which the mind brings with it, we must remember that he adds, 
that this differs from an ordinary case of logical subsumption, in so 
far as it is only by it that these particulars can become elements of" 
experience at all ;- i.e., can exist for us as thinking beings. For in his 
view, the impressions of sense do not, either in themselves or in con- 
nection with the forms of sense, give rise to that consciousness of 
things, as standing in definite relations to each other in Time and 
Space, which we call experience. On the contrary, apart from the 
unity of apperception and the categories, "a chaos (Gewiihl) of 
appearances, would fill our minds without giving rise to any distinct 
apprehension of objects such as we mean by the term experience." l 
"I should not be capable even of knowing that I have these sensa- 
tions or ' ideas,' and consequently for me as an intelligent being, 
they would be absolutely nothing at all." 

When we examine the Critique in the light of such statements as 
these, we see at once what Kant has in view. Starting from a 
conception of the different factors in knowledge, as if they were 
separate things (or in Spinoza's language, res completce) of each of 
which we can speak without any reference to the other factors, Kant 
steadily, in one case after another, points out that this separation is 
provisional and illegitimate ; or, in other words, that it is only as a 
factor in experience, that each of these elements has that definite 
character which he had attributed to it. And, if we take it away from 
its relation to the other factors, it ceases to have the meaning which 
it has in experience, and indeed — at least in the case of the mani- 
fold of sense — to have any meaning whatever. 

Kant's first step in the "Esthetic " is to show that time and space 
cannot be accounted for as mere feelings. Our experience is out- 
ward and inward; i. e., it is the experience of a world in space 
which we distinguish from ourselves, and of a series of feelings 
which we identify with ourselves. But neither of these forms of 
experience can be referred to simple feeling. What makes us think 
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that it can be so referred is, that we confuse what sense is to itself, 
with that which sense is to the thinking consciousness. A series of 
fleeting sensations cannot be conscious of itself as a series, still 
less can it be conscious of itself as a world of objects in space, the 
parts of which are permanent. As I have elsewhere expressed it, 
"it is not incorrect to say that sensation is of the individual object 
at a particular moment of time, and a particular point of space: 
alzOdvsTcu rods ti xai tzou xal vbv. But this may be understood in two 
ways. It may be understood as meaning that, to us who look upon 
the sensitive consciousness from without, who regard the sensitive 
being as an individual object, related to all other objects in space, 
and determined by them in its successive consciousness — to us it is 
manifest that sensation must always be of an individual thing, at 
one particular moment, and in one particular place. Or it may be 
understood as meaning that the mere sensitive consciousness itself 
apprehends the object as an individual object, determined in space 
and time. If we adopt the former explanation, the words quoted 
from Aristotle express what are the limits of the individual sensitive 
consciousness, as these are understood by beings who are not them- 
selves merely sensitive, but who judge of that whichis immediately 
given in sense by relation to that which is not so given. But if we 
adopt the latter explanation, we really make sense transcend its own 
limits, and criticise itself, and we confuse the order of the world to 
thought, the ordo ad uniyersum^ with the order of the world to sense, 
the ordo ad individuum." * 

In the iEsthetic, then, Kant proves that the forms of space and 
time are necessary, ere sense can give rise to an inner and outer 
experience, such as our actual experience is. But in the Esthetic 
(after a preliminary caution that the categories of the understanding 
also have a place in experience) he generally speaks as if this were 
all that is necessary ; in other words, as if sensation with the aid 
of the pure forms of sense, at once gave us perception. His argu- 
ment is simply this : Perception is of individual objects in space and 
time — which themselves also are individual, and therefore objects 
of perception — "infinite given wholes," in which all other objects 
are placed, in relation to each other. But the perception Of the indi- 
vidual objects, as such, does not contain in it those relations of time 
and space under which they are perceived. Hence, time and space 
must be regarded as forms, under which the objects fall, as they 
become objects of our perception. The mind, therefore, contributes 
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at least this element in addition to the matter of sense, ere that 
matter can be what it is to us in inner and outer experience. 

But, as we pass to the Analytic, the problem of knowledge deepens. 
Objects, it then appears, are not given in sense as objects, nor can 
we say that space and time are, for sense, "infinite given wholes" 
in which objects are placed. Neither space nor time, nor any object 
in space and time, is given in its completely determined individuality, 
but, in both cases such definition must be reached through a process 
of synthesis ; and the infinity of time and space, and of the world 
of objects, only means that it is impossible that this synthesis can 
ever be completed. It was, therefore, merely a provisional abstrac- 
tion, by which the unity or individuality of time and space was in 
the ^Esthetic, referred to sense. It was merely a provisional abstrac- 
tion, by which objects were spoken of as existing for us independently 
of the determination of the matter of sense by the categories (or 
"conceptions of objects in general"), which the understanding has 
to supply. Feelings, sensations, are a "fleeting manifold " which 
can never give rise to an intelligible consciousness of objects or 
of the self. Only as the thinking subject combines or integrates 
the elements of the manifold with each other by means of the cate- 
gories, and in relation to its own unity, can the manifold of feeling 
give rise to. that consciousness of the world without, and the world 
within, which we call experience. It is here that the idea of logical 
subsumption is first introduced by Kant, and we have to observe with 
what modifications he applies it to the relations of the elements of 
experience. In the first chapter of the Analytic of Conceptions, we 
have a careful comparison of the process of thought or judgment 
with which ordinary logic deals, with the synthetic judgment which 
it presupposes, and with which transcendental logic has to deal. 
The judgment with which ordinary logic deals, is primarily analytic, 
or, if synthetic, its synthesis is based on a previous analysis. In it 
we bring ideas together under a general conception, which we have 
first reached by analysis of these very ideas. But this analysis 
would be impossible without a primary synthesis, to bring together 
the elements which are thus separated. And for this primary syn- 
thesis, the binding conception cannot be got by analysis of the ideas 
brought under it, but must be derived from thought itself. It is, in 
fact, the determination of the manifold of sense by such a concep- 
tion which first turns sensations into perceptions ; or, in other words, 
turns feelings into an intelligible experience of felt objects. The 
point of union which Kant finds between the ordinary and the tran- 
scendental logic, is however, that the very act of thinking or judging 
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carries with it the conception by which the object becomes known as 
an object of experience. " The same function which gives unity to 
the different ideas in a judgment, also gives unity to the synthesis 
of different ideas in a perception, and this function, expressed in 
its generality is the conception of the understanding." But the 
difference of the two cases is, that the binding conception in the one 
case is, and in the other case is not found in the matter which is 
combined. 

The transcendental Deduction of the categories according to Kant's 
own assertion, contains the central idea of the Critique ; and in it 
we find the same line of argument further developed. In the first 
part of that Deduction, Kant starts with the idea of a manifold given 
in sense and immediately proceeds to point out that, as so given, 
such a manifold would be merely a multitude of isolated feelings, 
and that sense cannot combine them, and, therefore, cannot know 
them (even as a manifold). For such combination or knowledge, 
they must be brought in relation to the unity of a conscious subject, 
which is provided with certain universal forms of synthesis. It is 
only as I combine the manifold in one conception, that I can have 
consciousness of it as an object, (in other words, that for me as a 
thinking subject, it can be a report of anything). And on the other 
hand, it is only as I am conscious of the unity of my action in com- 
bining the manifold into objects, and again the different objects 
into one experience, i. e., the experience of one world, that I am 
conscious of myself as one identical self through all the variety of 
my ideas or sensitive states. Thus it is only as distinguished from, 
yet related to, the unity of the objective manifold world, that I can 
be conscious of the unity of the self, and without it I should have 
as Kant declares, "a many-colored, endlessly-varied self;" or, in 
other words, I should never become conscious of a self at all. The 
categories thus form the principles of unity in objective experience, 
and the necessary conditions of the self-consciousness of the subject, 
as distinguished from, yet related to, these objects. 

The second part of Kant's Deduction differs from the first only 
by introducing the forms of. space and time, as the forms under 
which the manifold has to be known in order to constitute outer and 
inner experience at once in their difference and their unity. But 
this alters the case only in so far, that it makes it necessary that 
the forms of the understanding should be schematized, ere they can 
become categories. In other words, in order that the forms of pure 
thought may become the principles of synthesis which are necessary 
to constitute our actual experience, they must be limited or determined 
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in relation to space and time. But for the rest, the argument pro- 
ceeds in the same way. Neither from mere sensations as such, nor 
from, the blank forms of time and space, can we get any synthetic 
principle, any principle that shall so combine sensations as to pro- 
duce what we call experience. In order to the possibility of such 
experience we must presuppose the unity of the self and the whole 
system of the categories. For our experience is a consciousness of 
objects as qualified and quantified substances, which may change, but 
do not perish ; and which are bound together in one time and space 
by causality and reciprocity. It is a consciousness of one world 
without us, and, in opposition, yet in relation to it, of a permanent 
self within, with -a determined succession of states. And as such 
consciousness of the world without us would not be possible but 
for the existence of the self, and the system of the categories as 
principles of synthesis through which it determines the manifold of 
sense ; so, on the other hand, the consciousness of the self as the 
same self in the succession of its feelings is possible only in relation 
to such a world. For it is only through the unity of the known 
world that we become conscious of the permanent identity of the 
knowing subject ; and apart from the synthesis in which the activity 
of the self manifests itself, we should have only a " many-colored, 
ever-changing self," or, fn other words, we could never become 
conscious of a self at all. 

Kant thus opposes the ordinary Realism by showing that the 
world as known cannot be passively received in sense, through the 
action upon us of an existent world outside of consciousness, but 
that it is essentially related to intelligence, seeing that no single 
phenomenon can possibly take its place in experience, except as de- 
termined by the categories, and indeed by the whole system of the 
categories, in relation to the unity of the self. " That order and 
regularity in phenomena, which we call Nature, is something which 
we ourselves introduce into them, and we could not find it in them, 
if we had not ourselves originally put it there." * * * "Under- 
standing is not merely a faculty which enables us by comparing 
phenomena to rise to rules : it is itself the legislation for Nature, 
i.e., without understanding there would be no Nature, no synthetic 
unity of the manifold of phenomena according to rules: for phe- 
nomena as such cannot be found outside of ourselves, but exist 
only in our sensibility. But the sensibility, with all that it contains, 
is a possible object of knowledge in our experience only in the unity 
of apperception." 1 In other words, sense, taken by itself in the 
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series of its feelings, — even if we suppose an association of these 
feelings as simple feelings in the sensitive subject — cannot give us 
the conception of a Nature, or objective world, or indeed, of any 
object or realty whatever: and on the other hand, intelligence in 
relation to the matter of sense must produce such an idea in order 
to be conscious of objects, and through objects, of itself. 

It is true that the understanding, according to Kant, can only pre- 
scribe a priori laws to phenomena so far as is necessary to consti- 
tute Nature in general; and that the particular Laws of Nature cannot 
be deduced therefrom. But at the same time, he maintains that these 
particular laws can only be known as particular determinations of 
those highest laws which come from the intelligence itself. This 
however, does' not mean that the particular is given apart from the 
general, and then brought under it. It means that it is only as 
already brought under the higher laws, that we can have any appre- 
hension of objects, or raise the question as to the particular laws by 
which they are determined. Of any phenomenon of experience as 
such, it is no longer doubtful that it is qualified and quantified ; no 
longer doubtful that it is a permanent substance in a particular state ; 
that it is an effect and a cause ; and that it is in necessary relation 
of reciprocity with coexisting phenomena. But we may not yet be 
able to determine what ai - e the threads of necessity that bind it to 
other things, or, rather, we may not be sure that the first determina- 
tion which we have necessarily given it in making it an object, is its 
true and final determination. Kant, indeed, frequently permits him- 
self to speak (and it is almost a necessity of his analytic method 
that he should speak) of the appearance of sense as something which 
has a character of its own, independent of its determination by 
thought ; although he also declares that the mere data of sense are 
for us, as intelligent beings, "absolutely nothing at all." This kind 
of abstraction he employs for instance, in the Prolegomena, when 
he speaks of appearances as distinct from facts; and again of 
"judgments of perception" (Wahrnehmung) as distinguished from 
"judgments of experience." He has, indeed, to run this risk of 
misunderstanding in order to be able to speak of the "sensible" 
apart from the intelligible at all. For when we speak of a factor 
of experience apart from experience, we inevitably treat it as having, 
in this isolation, a character which it can have only as a factor. 
Thus for example, to say that sense, as such, gives only a " mani- 
fold " or a " successive manifold," is not untrue, but it may be 
misleading if we do not add that it can be known as manifold, and 
known as in time, only through the transcendental apperception. 
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If we distinguish appearances from facts, we must remember that 
this is a relative and not an absolute distinction. As Lord Palm- 
erston said that dirt was only matter in the wrong place, so we may 
say that an appearance is a phenomenon referred to the wrong con- 
text of experience. An appearance is already admitted into the intel- 
ligible world under some pretence ; it has already, as thus admitted, 
been determined by the categories, and by all the categories, and 
the only question that remaims is, whether the place to which it has 
been thus determined is its right place. I may be permitted to make 
a quotation from my book, in which I have stated the point as clearly 
as I see my way to state it: " So long as we conceive phenomena 
as a mere phantasmagoria passing before our mental vision, and 
do not ask any question, or make any assertion, as to their corre- 
spondence with any object beyond themselves, so long, it would seem, 
we cannot be deceived. Thus ' the senses set the planets before 
us, now as moving onward in their course, and again as turning 
back, and in this there is neither truth nor falsehood, so long as we 
are content to regard it all as mere appearance, and to make no 
judgment in regard to the objective movements.' 1 The question of 
truth or reality only arises when we go beyond the appearances, and 
make a judgment in which they are referred to an object. So long 
as the mind passively apprehends that which is presented to it, so 
long it cannot err ; for as yet there is to it no distinction between 
appearance and reality, and therefore no possibility of mistaking the 
one for the other. * * * But when we consider the matter 
more carefully, we see that the statement just made is not strictly 
accurate. To say that the planets appear to our senses at one time 
to be receding, and at another time to be advancing in their course, 
is already to attribute too much to sense. He who can make such a 
statement, has before his mind, not merely an unconnected ' mani- 
fold ' of sensation, but a connected system of phenomena. He 
stands at a point of view at which he could not be placed by mere 
sense without acts of judgment — at the point of view of the objective 
consciousness. The. contents of visual sensation are represented by 
him as an order of heavenly bodies movipg in space, and are thus 
bound up, according to definite principles of synthesis, with his other 
experiences of the external world. No doubt, after this synthetic 
process is completed, a doubt may arise in his mind as to the objec- 
tive value of its result. He may then doubt whether certain move- 
ments are real or apparent, whether certain phenomena, which he 
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had interpreted as movements of the planets, are not rather to be 
explained in some other way, e.g., as movements of the spectator, 
or even as due to the diseased state of his eyes. But, in all such 
doubt, he still presupposes the general reality of the objective con- 
sciousness, and merely hesitates about the place of certain phe- 
nomena in it. He doubts only, whether, in his first synthesis, he 
has put certain data of sense in their proper relation to certain other 
data of sense. The question is one touching the particular, not the 
universal ; it relates, strictly speaking, not to the reality of the facts, 
but only to their position in the context of experience. While, 
therefore, it is true that appearance is not reality, we must remember 
that there is for a thinking consciousness no possible return to the 
unorganized data of sensation, the mere ' appearances of sense ' as 
such. We cannot, in strict accuracy, imagine a previous state in 
which things are presented to us as 'appearances,' before they are 
determined as real : for the determination of them as in some sense 
real, is presupposed in their determination as appearances. To doubt 
whether experience deceives us, we must alreadj' have determined it 
as experience. An illusion is but a reality referred to the wrong 
place in the context of experience." : 

Kant's leading idea, then, is, that experience is possible only to the 
self-conscious intelligence acting through the system of the cate- 
gories ; or, in other words, that the mere series of sensitive states 
does not explain our consciousness of the objective world, unless this 
action be presupposed. If Kant had been quite faithful to this idea, 
it would, no doubt, have carried him beyond the point at which he 
actually stopped. It would have led him to reconsider the absolute dis- 
tinction which he still preserves between the a priori and the a poste- 
riori elements of experience ; it would have forced him ultimately to 
reject the doctrine of the existence of things in themselves as opposed 
to phenomena, or things as they are known (c/. Phil, of Kant, pp. 
394, 469, 531, etc.). It was indeed simply by following out Kant's 
logic in this way to its legitimate result, that the subsequent German 
philosophy passed from Transcendentalism to absolute Idealism. For, 
so long as anything is supposed to be admitted within the intelligible 
world which is not determined by the intelligence, so long there is 
some ground left for the objections brought by Dr. Stirling, and for 
his method of refuting Kant by himself. Where the particular ob- 
jects of experience are considered to have any characteristics over 
and above those which they receive from the general idea of experi- 
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ence, and where, as is also the case with Kant, this general idea is 
not conceived as self-differentiating, or, in other words, as neces- 
sarily related to the particulars which are thus brought under it — it 
is always possible to object that the particulars as such must bring 
with them something to determine what is the right as opposed to 
the wrong application of the categories; i.e., to determine what is 
the true place in which each phenomenon must be put in relation to 
other phenomena. But to do this, is what I have called "turning 
Kant's weakness against his strength, instead of turning his strength 
against his weakness." Both weakness and strength are undoubtedly 
to be found in Kant ; and it would be altogether a one-sided exposi- 
tion of his doctrine to attribute to him all that may be reached by 
a more consistent application of his method. But the distinctive 
merit of Kant — that which marks him off from his predecessors, 
and that by reason of which he became the beginner of a new philo- 
sophical movement — was his transcendental Deduction ; or, in other 
words, his method of proving that it is only as related to intelligence, 
and through its activity, that objects can have for us the charac- 
teristics which they have in our actual experience. And it might 
easily be shown, that it was by pressing home this argument, and 
freeing it from the inconsistencies of Kant, that Fichte and Schelling 
prepared the way for the result of Hegel. To take Kant, as it were, 
by the other end, and to use his inconsistencies as the means of 
driving him back to the position of Hume and Locke, seems to me 
to be essentially unfair — though of course it is always logically 
possible. Now, it must be remembered that we are forced to choose 
between the one alternative and the other, for no possible interpre- 
tation can make of Kant a self-consistent writer, But it is the 
business of a critic, as I understand it, to point out how Kant 
separates himself from his predecessors, and prepares for his suc- 
cessors : and, while recognizing his inconsistencies, to note clearly 
the direction in which he was tending. It is the business of a critic, 
while showing the backslidings that kept Kant from entering the 
promised land of philosophy, to give him all the credit that is due 
to one whose face was steadily set thitherward — to one who was the 
first to strike into the road that leads to it, and who followed it as 
consistently as he was able. 

Within the last ten years, many voices have been heard, both in 
this country and in Germany, bidding us return to Kant, as to that 
which alone is at once sound and hopeful in philosophy : that which 
unites the prudence of science with the highest speculative enterprise 
which is possible without idealistic extravagances. And, so far as 
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this merely expresses an admiration for the philosophic temper 
of Kant, no one would wish to question it. But it cannot be too 
clearly understood, that the critical Philosophy is not a possible 
halting-place of thought, and that we must inevitably be driven 
backwards to some point of view analogous to that of Locke, or else 
if we try to reduce it to a logically consistent system, we must sweep 
away the imperfections that held it back from the full development 
of the idealistic principle which is its central thought. 1 

Kant's philosophy is a bridge between the theory for which reality 
is immediately given in feeling, and the theory for which reality is 
essentially related to the intelligence by which it is apprehended. If 
the former view be true, it has been shown by Hume and Kant that 
knowledge is 'impossible. If the latter view be true, knowledge is 
possible, and all its factors and elements are interdependent ; so that 
every part of the known world implies all the others, as well as the 
intelligence through which it is known. We, indeed, as individual 
sensitive subjects, "parts of this partial world," are forced to 
"know in part and prophesy in part." But, inasmuch as the parts 
are necessarily related to each. other, and can be known only through 
the idea of the whole, which as self-conscious beings we possess, 
our knowledge cannot increase by mere external additions from with- 
out, but its advance is, in the full sense of the word, a development. 
Or, to put it in another way ; its advance is the gradual communi- 
cation to us of a system whose parts are presented to us in succession, 
yet can only be understood as parts of an all-embracing whole ; and 
in which, therefore, nothing can be known, except through the whole. 
Thus our intellectual life begins with the tacit assumption that every 
actual or possible object is part of the one world, in one space and 
one time, and hence, also, with the assumption of the unity of the 
self to which all objects are related. And its progress consists 
simply in the development of this assumption, or, what is the same 



1 From Dr. Stirling's former writings he must, I should suppose, seek to find his 
way out of the difficulties of Kant by means of a more complete Idealism. Yet, 
in his article in the Princeton Review, he uses language, which would, to say the 
least, as naturally be taken in the sense of ordinary Realism : e. g. (p. 206) " Sen- 
sations to become perceptions require to be thought : and to think sensations, in 
this case, is to reduce them under the category, of cause and effect. But though 
such thinking or reduction is attended by necessity, this necessity is not, as with 
Kant, merely borrowed by the facts; On the contrary, the facts already possess 
it ; and the thinker, through his category, only recognizes it. But this point of 
view — not, as yet, anywhere discussed — is out of place here, where, at present, 
for the most part we confine ourselves to the machinery of Kant as considered 
in itself." 
9 • 
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thing from another side, its verification through all the compass of an 
ever-growing experience. "Reason," as Kant himself says, "cannot 
permit our knowledge to remain in an unconnected and rhapsodistic 
state, but requires that the sum of our cognitions should constitute a 
system. * * -* The whole is thus an organism (articulatio), and 
not an aggregate (concervatio) ; it may grow from within (per intus- 
susceptionem), but it cannot increase by external additions (per 
appositionem). It is thus like an animal body, the growth of which 
does not add any limb, but, without changing their proportions, 
makes each in its sphere stronger and more active." 1 

It is in the sections of the Critique that follow the Deduction of 
the Categories, if anywhere, that Dr. Stirling may find support for 
his view of Kant. In the Deduction, the synthetic tendency, on the 
whole, prevails over the analytic, and the transcendental over the 
psychological point of view. But in the sections on the Schematism 
of the Categories and the Principles of Pure Understanding, the 
reverse is not seldom true. Thus, Kant begins (as I have pointed 
out, Phil, of Kant, p. 415) by speaking of the process of knowl- 
edge as one of subsumption, without pointing out the difference 
which he has elsewhere shown to exist between this subsumption and 
subsumption in the sense of formal logic. And he takes up the dif- 
ferent "principles" one after another, as if they were different parts 
externally added to each other, without in this place sufficiently call- 
ing our attention to the fact that they are parts in a system. Yet we 
must always remember that Kant meant these sections to be inter- 
preted in accordance with the preceding Deduction. And a careful 
examination of his language shows that the inconsequence is only 
partial. If Kant ever for a moment lets go the thread of the trans- 
cendental Deduction, he soon recovers it again, and adds corrective 
statements which brings us back to the point. And if he sometimes 
speaks as if the different categories were independent, yet he distin- 
guishes and connects the mathematical and dynamical principles, as 
having to do with phenomena "in regard to their possibility," and 
their existence respectively (Critique, Tr., p. 134). He had pre- 
viously pointed out (c/. Phil, of Kant, p. 210, etc.), that in each class 
of categories, the third category involves and includes the other two ; 
and it is in accordance with this that he reduces the first two classes 
of categories, quality and quantity, each to a single principle. In 
the case of the categories of Relation this is not done, and Kant 
never perhaps sees in its full meaning (c/. Phil, of Kant, p. 461) the 
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essential unity or correlativity of substance, causality, and reciprocity. 
Yet, as we shall see, he points out distinctly that they cannot be sepa- 
rated from each other, and his proof of their necessity in order to 
the existence of experience or knowledge, involves their necessary 
interdependence. 

It would carry us too far to prove this in detail, and I shall, there- 
fore, refer only to Kant's treatment of the categories of quantity and 
causality. 

The proof of the principle that all phenomena are extensive quan- 
tities is that, " all phenomena are quantities, and extensive quantities, 
because represented by means of the same synthesis, through which 
time and space themselves are generated," i.e., by the composition 
of the homogeneous manifold in a successive synthesis, the conscious- 
ness of which is the category of quantity. Now, on Dr. Stirling's 
interpretation, this means only that the impressions of sense contain 
the category of quantity, and therefore are subsumed under it ; and 
by this subsumption are determined as objective facts — an argu- 
ment with which, I venture to think, Kant would not have felt much 
satisfaction. On my interpretation it means that the representation 
of objects as extensive quantities is implied in their perception as in 
time and space, and that this perception again is possible only through 
a synthesis of the pure understanding, the rule for which is the con- 
ception of quantity. In other words, the perception of phenomena 
as extensive quanta would not be possible to a merely sensitive sub- 
ject, but is possible only through a synthetic act of the pure Under- 
standing, and on the other hand, phenomena must be represented as 
exclusive quanta, because only so can they be perceived as time or 
space. 

The principle of Causality is that by which Dr. Stirling mainly 
illustrates his views, and the proof of it undoubtedly contains some 
things, which, taken by themselves, seem favorable to his interpre- 
tation, though as lie acknowledges it cannot on that interpretation 
be made consistent with itself. Its confusion arises primarily, I 
think, from the cause already mentioned, viz., that in Kant's first 
analytic process, he is led to treat, too much as if they were separate 
and independent things, the very elements which he afterwards seeks 
to show to be dependent on each other. Disregarding for the mo- 
ment this source of confusion, we may express the substance of his 
argument as follows : — 

Kant seeks to prove that knowledge of objective change implies 
the principle of causality, or, in other words, that we cannot know 
XIV— 9 
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any event as happening, unless we assume it to be true, that that 
event follows necessarily and invariably upon some other definite 
event. Now, to say that an event or objective change happens, is, 
obviously, not merely to say that a thing has gone from our con- 
sciousness, and that something else has come in its place ; it is to say 
that something has altered in objects, which yet are identified as the 
same before and after the change. The idea of objective change 
implies therefore permanent identity on the one hand, and different 
successive states of this permanent identity on the other. To know 
objective change, is to know a difference in the successive states of 
objects which yet remain permanent, and the same. It is to know a 
permanent identity — which corresponds to the unity of time itself ; 
and a successive difference — which corresponds to the successive 
moments in time. Now, it will be observed, that these elements 
imply each other. Identity can be known only in relation to differ- 
ence, and difference only in relation to identity ; permanence can be 
known only in relation to change, and change to permanence. But we 
cannot derive such knowledge from a merely sensitive consciousness — 
even if we suppose the successive states of the sensitive subject to be 
associated together, so that one shall call up the idea of the other. 
For such knowledge, we require & synthesis of the manifold, according 
to principles supplied by the understanding. We cannot know any- 
thing, unless the fleeting sensations be referred to objects which are 
permanent. And, on the other hand, we can know these objects as 
permanent, only as they are permanent in change: i.e., as the differ- 
ence of their Successive states is explained consistently with their 
permanent identity. But this implies that if they change, they 
change according to a universal law. For if we cpnceived it pos- 
sible that the same object, in circumstances in every respect identical, 
did not change in the same way, we should be forced to deny that 
it was really the same object. The principles of substance and 
causality must therefore, necessarily be combined with each other in 
application to the manifold of sense, ere out of that manifold we 
can derive any Consciousness of objects as changing, or passing 
through different states in time. And this implies that no objective 
experience can be had, except through the principles of substance and 
causality. 

The force of this argument will be easily seen if we place it face to 
face with the statements of Hume, to which it was meant as a reply. 
"The nature of experience" says Hume, "is this. We remember 
to have had frequent instances of the existence of one species of 
objects, and also remember that the individuals of another species of 
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objects have always attended them, and have existed in a regular 
order of contiguity and succession with regard to them. Thus, we 
remember to have seen that species of object which we call flame, 
and to have felt that species of sensation we call heat. We likewise 
call to mind their constant conjunction in all past instances. Without 
any further ceremony we call the one cause, and the other effect, and 
infer the existence of the one from the other." 1 The experience 
from which Hume here starts, and by means of which he explains 
away causality, is not simply a series of sensations following each 
other in a certain order, but it is an experience in which each sensa- 
tion, as it came, has been referred to an object which is recognized as 
again present to us as the same object, or an object of the same kind, 
on the recurrence of a similar sensation. But sensations, thus inter- 
preted, are not mere sensations. They are sensations viewed as 
reporting of permanent objects, which are regarded as the same, just 
because they stand in permanent relations to other objects ; and 
would not be recognized as the same, if their relations were regarded 
as different. At any change in such objects, we are obliged to find 
the cause in an alteration of the conditions ; and if we did not so 
find it, we could not recognize them as the same, or even as objects 
at all. To suppose that there could be presented to us in sense, a 
succession of phenomena, which cannot be thus referred to a per- 
manent identity, or a permanent identity, which does not manifest 
itself in the same way when other conditions are the same, would be 
to suppose an experience in complete discord with the conditions 
under which experience is possible. Such a series of sensations or 
perceptions, Kant does not conceive as impossible in itself, but what 
he says in regard to it is, that, if it occurred, we should never be able 
to bring it into the context of experience. A miracle, in the sense of 
such an abolition of the law of causality, may be, for aught we know, 
possible ; but it is an impossible experience. 

This substantially is the argument of Kant in the Deduction of 
causality. He successively insists on all these points, on the neces- 
sary combination of causality and substance, of the ideas of per- 
manence and change, and the correspondence of each of these with 
the two sides of the conception of time, as a unity, and as a series of 
moments. At the beginning of the argument, however, he introduces 
a confusing complication, when he asks why it is that we treat the parts 
of a house, which we see successively, as not being really or objec- 
tively successive, while we treat the successive positions of a ship 
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drifting down a stream, as objectively successive ; and when he answers 
that it is because we cannot reverse the order in the latter case, and 
that we can reverse it in the former. For here the problem seems 
simply to be, how we are to account for a succession of states of 
feeling determined as successive in our individual subjectivity, in 
relation to the world without us. If we were thus conscious of our 
own states as successive, we should already have reached a knowledge 
of these states as events in our individual life, and the only problem 
left would be to determine how this succession is to be accounted for, 
in the connection of our individual life with other objects of knowl- 
edge. And the criterion to which Kant refers only enables us to 
determine that the objective change in the case of the house, is the 
movement of our own eyes, and in the case of the drifting ship, that 
it is the movement of the ship itself. In other words, the problem in 
this case, is not the general problem of determining how the knowl- 
edge of objective change is possible, but the particular problem of 
distinguishing different objective changes from each other. 

If, however, we interpret Kant as meaning, not that we are con- 
scious of ourselves as in successive states, or having successive 
feelings or ideas, but that our sensitive life is a series of successive 
states, and that such a series — even with the aid of association — 
cannot enable us to account for a consciousness of real succession or 
objective change either in ourselves or in any other object, but that 
in order to such a consciousness, we must have determined our sen- 
sations in reference to objects by the law of causality — if we take 
this view of Kant's words, wc can bring them into closer connection 
with the general problem he has undertaken to solve. For what, on 
this view, he intends to convey to us, is, that before a succession of 
perceptions in us can become the knowledge of a real change in any 
object, we must have synthetically combined these perceptions by 
means of the law of causality: i. e., we must have referred them 
to a permanent object or objects, and determined them as states 
which will always occur in the same order in these objects, under the 
same conditions. Dr. Stirling argues that the impression of sense 
must " give the cue " for the application of the category, since in the 
above instance Kant seemed to find in the irreversibleness of the time 
order in which the portions of the drifting ship were perceived, a 
reason for bringing the case under the conception of causality. But 
this would imply that the phenomena could be presented apart from 
any determination by the category. What Kant needs to show is not 
how the scientific man may arrive at a finally satisfactory application 
of the category of cause, but that the idea of cause is involved in 
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all apprehension of objective change. Of course, when we have 
" brought to conception " the synthesis involved in our apprehension 
of events in time, i.e., when hy abstracting from the particular 
events, and also from the form of time, we have become clearly 
conscious of the category of causality which is involved in such expe- 
riences, we can now use it as a principle of investigation ; we can, 
by its aid, correct the ordinary judgments of experience, and thus 
raise experience into the form of science., In this sense, Dr. Stirling 
is quite right in saying that "the facts already possess necessity; 
and the thinker, through his category, merely recognizes it." This, 
indeed, is just what the transcendental Deduction is meant to prove. 
The facts already involve the category, and therefore the scientific man 
can use it as a key to their better interpretation. The facts of ordi- 
nary experience already involve the categories, and if they did not, 
they would not for us be facts at all. But if we could reduce the 
facts, as Hume did, to the mere impressions of a sensitive subject — 
a series of "perishing existences" which are never the same for 
two moments — they would not involve the categories, and therefore 
would be no longer facts, i.e., no longer objects or states of objects 
for us. After we have separated the Universal from the Particular, 
the category from the object determined by it, we can make it our 
guide in a new determination of these objects ; but this does not imply 
that we can ever have the latter presented to us, except by means of 
the former. 

I may now sum up in a few words the view of Kant which I have 
been maintaining in this article. The question of Kant is, how is 
experience possible? and he seeks to answer it in such a way as to 
show the inadequacy of the ordinary realistic or sensationalist answer. 
Experience he resolves into a number of factors, each of which he 
proves to be necessary to the rest, if out of the rest we are to derive 
which we call experience. His defect, however, is that he does not 
fully realize that the elements which he names are not only necessarily 
that consciousness of the world of objects and of the self as an object, 
combined in order to experience, but that they lose all meaning when 
not conceived in relation to each other. Hence time and space, sen- 
sations, the categories, and even each individual category, seem to 
be set up by themselves as independent units, each of which might 
exist even if there were nothing else but itself. And, though the 
whole tendency of Kant's argument is to disprove this first analytic 
view of things, yet it constantly reappears to embarrass his readers 
and himself. But all this proves only the greatness of the effort which 
was necessary in order to make the first step in a new region of 
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thought. It should not for a moment lead us to minimize our obliga- 
tions to one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of modern philos- 
ophers. 

I have now done. The authority of Dr. Stirling's name has in- 
duced me to examine with some care the view of Kant which he has 
opposed to mine. Whether I have been successful in showing the 
inadequacy of his interpretation, and the adequacy of m}' own, I 
leave to competent students of Kant to judge. A prolonged per- 
sonal controversy, especially one turning upon such a question, 
would seem to me a worse than useless waste of time. And there- 
fore, so far as I am concerned, the discussion must now terminate. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 



HEGEL'S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, AND KANT'S CRITIQUES 
OF JUDGMENT AND PRACTICAL REASON. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead writes from Leipzig, under date of May 1, 
1879, that he has nearly ready for the press the translation of the 
third volume of Hegel's History of Philosophy, containing the entire 
portion which treats of Modern Philosophy. Our readers have seen 
a portion of his work in the translation of Hegel's treatment of 
Jacob Boehme (published in our April and July numbers, 1879). 
Notwithstanding the many and valuable writings on the History of 
Philosophy (Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, Ueberweg, Zeller, Schwegler, 
and others), the work of Hegel remains indispensable, by reason of 
his profound insight into the general spirit of the philosophizing of 
any given epoch, and his precise and accurate characterization of 
the principles involved. No doubt there were mistakes in regard to 
details, which later writers have been able to correct, in a measure, 
but there is no one since Aristotle who has shown such wealth of 
ideas, united with such power of discrimination, as to assign to each 
thinker his best thoughts without robbing the later systems of their 
dues, in explaining the earlier ones. 

Mr. Mead, we are persuaded, will render a signal service to 
philosophy by his translation. 

Mr. Mead (under the same date) writes, further: — 

"I am sure that it will be of interest to you to know that a fine German scholar 
and an exact thinker is undertaking a translation of Kant's Kritik der Urtheilskraft. 



